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ABSTRACT 

Despite similarities between Hindi and Urdu and 
mutual Intelligibility, at least on the spoken level, slight 
grammatical differences between the two languages do exist. The 
treatment of gender provides an example of such differences. 
Explanation of the actual differences in gender usage can be based on 
a synchronic, linguistic level as well as on a diachronic, cultural 
level. First-year students learning these languages, unless 
well-versed in linguistics or literature, probably do not need to 
receive such explanations for learning purposes. Such linguistic and 
cultural complexities are more easily understood by second-year 
students who have been exposed to other exceptions in Hindi and Urdu 
grammar and to Indian culture in general. (VM) 
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Some Cultural and Gram.Tia.tical Aspects 
of Gender in Hindi and Urdu' 

For aost Asierican studantg -.vho, by accident of birth live in 
an overwhelmingly monolingual anviromn^snt, the notion of grammatical 
gsndar is often confounding and perplexing. ' Gender is, thsy raaaon, 
a ;aatter of sex: what is sexually nale ia "naaculina"; v/hat is 
sexiially female is "feminine." Hence, nhen they come upon feminine 
nauta, "sailor" in Latin, or neuter r^dchen, "girl" in German, they 
tend to bacic away in a mild dase, slightly confused. 

yhila we are a bit beyond the explanations of gender given by 
language teachers of a generation ago ("uniat is large and tough is 
nasculine; what is small and delicate is f-minine"'), the student ia 
not greatly helped in his understanding of grammatical gender with 
the atatement "That's the way it is." In any event, the student 
nu3t rnenorize the gender of every noun. If in this process he is 
•made to understand that sexual and grammatical gender, -.vhile some- 
tines coterminous, are not s;monymou3, the student '■iill l^ave 
aoccmplished no mean task. 

Gender is a grammatical feature of Hindi and Urdu, the langi'tige, 
or languages, spoken on the Indian subcontinent by some S40 million 
people, thus making it/them the third iLOst widely spolsen language/ 
languages in the \^orld after Chinese and English."^ -Theae lang-aag^s 



I >^i3h to express my sincere thanks to Professor Vasant Ivhokle 
of Micnl^.-in State University for his valuable ccaaents ori" prt 
earlier draft of this oao?*r. 
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V. 3hall call th3^, the subject of a .reat deal of oolitical and 
relif-loua controversy in India and Pakistan, are r..utuaily intelli- ' 
Sible on the spokan, vernacular lavels.^ m their writtan forna, 
particularly in their literary aspect, the t-.o la.o^ages diverge^ 
■Widely. Hindi, written in the Devana.ari script, looks .o Sanskrit 
for its intellectual and literary vocabulary, as ..ell as its literary 
images and r^odes of expression. Urdu, on the other hand, i3...written 
in a modified Persic-Arabic ccriyt, uauaiiy called liaataliq, and 
goes to Persian and Arabic for its inteilactual vocabulary and 
literary in:ages. Slight gran.n:a tical dlrferences also exist ber.een 
these t^.o languages, differences ..hich are quite -linioial, in facL, . 
given the large numbers of speakers of each lan;^ua«e ana the 
relatively underdeveloped mass aadia in thase two countries. One 
such granraa^ical difference between Hindi and u'rdu appears in each 
language's treat:nent of gender. This difference, -while slight, can 
be looked at from both a synchronic as well as a diachronic point of 
view in explaining it to students. It is to the context of one 
problem of granunatical gender in tnese t.o laix^-.ages ;vhich ;ve shall 
address ourselves in this paper. 

In standard Hindi and Urdu, cur concern in this paper, there ara 
gander .^rkers in the verb. There n:ust be an agr.e.ent ber.een the 
subject of the sentence and the verb in certain direct constructions. 
For exanple, if one were to say: %e go to the n:arket,'' one would 
have to know the gend.r of %e'^ in order to utter the sentence, if 
■'"^■e" is ^-lasculine, the sentence would be;. 
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baa baa';:aar Jaatee hitill-' 

Tha gioasea for this utterancs are: ha^ o 'wej baaaaar aarlcet, 
JjTi- = root of the verb ''to go"; -t- t. marlc of tha present participla; 
~ae « masculine plural ?r.arkar; hai?r = ars, consisting of hai plus 
nasalization (a. plural carker in the verb " tc be" and in othsr vsrb 
constructions). As with nearly all Hindi ssntencas, this utterance 
follows a subject-ob'Ject-verb pattern. 

If "we" is faminina, the sentence would be: 

baa baaaaar jaatii haiN 

with the dlffarence that instead of Ja^^tee we have .^aarii. the 
feminine mrltor in the pressnt rartlcicle. Thus, 

h&ui taa^iaar Jaatee hail." 
haai fcaazaar Jaatii ii^ii?,' 

A Hindi speaksr tiould translate these uttarancsa as "'we [nsaacullne] 
go to the narkat'' and "W'a [feminine] go to the aaricet," respectively. 
An Urdu speaker, however^ -would react differently. He '^vould translate 

baazaar jaatee haiN as "We [i^iasculine or faaininej go to the 
bazaar. " ?he utterance containing the femi.nine fora, ham haazaar 
■jaatii hai:T, ^iiould be considered incorrect or, ■worse, "inelegant" 
Urdu, or not Urdu at sll, but rather Hindi. . 

Let us consider another axaaple. The statement "We understand" 
or "We do not understand" can be rendered idiomatically into Hindi 
in either the inascullne or feminine foriss, depending on the sexual 
sender of the speaker. In addition, the statement is rendered in the 
past tense in Hindi, as opposed to the present of English:: 
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V / -iu^.o^rjoa* (rmsculine) did not 

understand. 

The glosaeB for thes. utterances are: ha^ = ^.e, but understood and 
not stated; somajh = root of tlie varb .aoa^hnaa . "to cuaderstand" ; 
.£aee » the inflected for^ of laanaa, ■"to go/' used here aa part If a 
co.ir.pound verb construction indicating, among other things, emphasis 
on the action of tha main verb sana^hnaa and a carrier of tansa and 
genderj ^. - the pas. participial stem of Jaanaa; » the n^ascaline 

plural aarkerj nahiiiN' = r^aahiv^^ -^^-ri-^ f- > ^ /-^ • ^ . 

u-^ati^a pciicic^e. ^^t snould be noted that 

a vo^.el daletion occurs in th. negative fora sagjh.e. aa opposed to 
3a2i^ in the positive utterance^ because of rhe x^.egative Particle 
one cannot use a cotr.pound verb construction as in the affirmative^ 

. x.iu ^1 ^ra.,^^ and dors noi: in any 'way change the 
point we wiah to astablish here, ) 

In addition, the staternents can also be r^ade by -woman, requiring 
feminine graisinatical gander, thus cianging the forms above to: 
saniajh gailN . ' ■ and ■ nahiiH samJhiiN 

We (feminine) understood. • •^^3 (fen^lnlne) did not 

. . underatand. 

Hith -ii- in saiiK and ja^jhiiN as fen^inine . ^^,r^ ,nd -If, nasali.a- 
tion, as a plural marlcer. Thus, 

•-^'^ naniiH saajhee 

^ - nahild saia jhii^i 

. These forns, ho-^ever, apply only to Hindi and not to Urdu, / -ihe 
■ .^.^ speaker vould admit the aasculine fbx^s for both men and women. 
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7,.".-aV:-^r.-:j th.-i fsninine :'orns ^^ould carry with tha:a the sams nagative 
. -t ions as did ;jiatii in our earlier discussion. 

;\t thi3 poin: it i£ iaportar.t to note that these diff-arences in 
-.M^culir.s and f.;ninin3 forms occur only in the first parson plural 
■•eras of the verb3. Both Hindi and Urdu have identical niasculine 
and f--inine forns of the verb In the ramainder of the paradigm. . 

^ y^' .J3.a':aa huu:; (r.ascuiir.s} 

c:ai:i\^;iatii huuN (fe:ninine) 

f'-" '^'^•'■i (infernal) tua Jaat-s ho fcasculine^ 
so. 

tuc^. J-aatli ho (feminine) ' 

He/it soes. van J.-a;atsa iiai (siaacaliaa) 

She/'lt ,i?oes. v-ah c^aatii h?-i (fe-inine) 

Ycu (formal) a.ao j;aatoe h-^iTJ (-.aaculine) 
30. 

9.ap jaatii haiN (feainlns) 
Th;.7 go. va jaatse hai?T (-jiasculine) 

V3 Jaatii haiN (femininy) ' 

3ir.ilarly,. the past tsnsa of verba involving direct constructions 
:r,ho^•/3 th-3 s&zis ra3cu lins -feminine distinctions in both Hindi and Urdu. 

have alr-ady notad that only in the. first parson plural forms would 
Urdu dis.allov a f. 231! nine utterance such as sauia.ih r^aiiN. 

Th2 la^ical cuastion arising from this -discuaaion is & simple 
■'wr:,-?'V /J1^7..-.oe.3 Hindi racosniza sexual gsnder as .a determining factor 
ir. tha firjt person plural, whila Urdu does' not? l^.y does Urdu 
i;::.i3t cn only rnasculina plaral T-arkers in the first- person plural. 
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-cnou?;:-! a vc-an .U referring to h-^rself and othar neiabers of her 
3i:c; Uhv should Urdu speakers consider the use of the feminins sendar 
L.I -.his contGxt aa substandard or inelegant Urdu, or Hindi? Is this a 
;..h^:ao3anon and idiosyncrasy of Urdu or is there an explanation for it? 
T'-.-o c:<plan5,-cion3 can he givsn, both of :yhich throw light upon the 
li.isuistic proce.33 involv-r} here, 'rhe flrrit is a 3,7nchronic, lin- 
,::;ui3tlc explanarlon of the problem; the second, a diachronic, cultural 
'"afir.iticn. 

Li.iguiatically speaking, the difference betv/sen the first person . 
?Iur-:il of Hindi and Urdu can be loo"-:ed at in terms of linguistic 
'.'.viiversala. First, if there are fwo g-ndera in natural language, 
■t::i.= se Nill be rru-isculine and fa-;inine; of these tv;o, inasculine is the 
-ore neutral.. ':.'hi3 is dacions traced by the fact that in languages 
with .tender, the siasculine is generallv used in speaking of addresses 
of :?ii::ed gender. The all-inclu,3iv.^ne55 of the pronoun "x^e"' allows 
such U3age. In the context oi Hindi and Urdu, >/e tiuet also note that 
speakers— both ri^n and women— will also use h^am .jatee hallT. the first 
person plural for-n, Vfhen referring, to the-seives in the singular. 
An explanation eft 2n given for this usage Ig -.ore .philosophical than 
linguistic: the' individual person speaking -fishes to obliterate 
l-.L:-self into the larger underlying ccsnilc force of the universe 
(the ^hlB^2I2l:2}^Jl distinction of Indian philosophy). Ifnile this 
e:cpl-\na?:lon .r;i-ht h?-.v3 ?oi!e philcsochic.al substance to it, this 
phenomenon is best discussed and understood liog-iisticaliy as a 
pr.:ble5i cr neutralizatio:!. In this par!:icular inatance, Urdu has- 
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^via^r-li:od /render distinctions in the" first parson plural, whereas 
.::lr.::i not. In the case of th-s singular .first parson addresser 
r--Cvirr.l.i^ to hisself or hsrsslf Ir. the first, parson jaasculina plural, 
v. a ■■".a va further evidence of neutrali::atlon in both languages, 

. }?:'C3.'a:^a Hindi does r.ot neutralise as ^extensively as Urdu in 
th'.3 p3.rticular context does not nee.n thai liindi is free oX" neutraii- 
Zi-tio-r.. ?cr e:-a-.7iple, consider the so-called necess^^J, or 
o:;].2;--ator:7 asp'^ct in both Hindi p.nd Urdu. Tl-rfHe are characterised 
in :£r.2li<3h "cy thi? use cf •'.liujt'' or ''have to." Pot exaaple, the 
e:-:pro.s3ion ilf^riir^ lii'i* ^'-"-^^ vyculd be rendered as "Going is 

n.-Cv2S2ar:/ for ne" or, in l-.=3^3 crabbed i;;n.^li3h, "l have to go." The 
■llossas for this stat<».aer:c are; ^r:,u.;lv3e = tha oblique, or indirect, 
I'cr^ of nair{, " I'' olua the doh-^: position ho, v.'nich coabine into the ' 
cortn:anteau- farn of i5;ijh_2e; jaanaa » "ha infinitive foru cf ro 20'' 5 
hai = "i3." -J aar-aa here rscains its f cm Viith a masculine -aa . 
ending. 

Consider the utterance niu.jh^a e saarii ::ariidnaa hai: Glosses 
hore are: -3a.arii » sari, with ito gender oiarker -ii, indicating 
that It a feminine noun; xariidnaa the infiniuive fora of "to 
I'i'.y/' • i'.ith -nna the infinitive aarher vdth a rsascalins singular ' 
ending. Khils the utterance ±3 2>ra.':ir?aticai in Hindi, translating 
rou:::hly as "I have to bay saris," it, is not gra'i;.:atlcal in u'rdu, 
>hich ^■'r'iuire? the app:i.ica:ion of an acdicional gender agree'nent .. 
t'xZm. In Urdu the infinitive xariiunaa i;:u3t agree in gander -i^ith ' 
3-;-:; rli, thus giving .-g u^hee saarii :<ariidnil hai. 
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With in t-ie plural, aa.i r ii^a:-?, -aaN the plural ^^arker 

o:: ••.ir;-.-d f.-Dinine nouiia (i.e., ones ending In -ijj, Hindi does 
;-.ct ar,;iin rsquire any ,j; ends r or r.uaber agreerfisnt: 

mucJIiee s,aafiiaaN ^cariidnaa liai 

Tills tranalataa as '■'Buyi.-ig saria is necessary for nie," or "I must 
cuy saris." 

Urdu, cn the othar hand, applies an additior^l gender agreement 
rul.j a3 v^all as a nunber agr3snient rale to ganarata: 
au.jhae oaariiaa:J xariidnii hain 

which translates also as ''Buyina; saris is nacssaary for ma," or "l 
nu3f buy saria." 0:-^; notas here that an agrsement rula oet'^veen the 
dirsct -c-n, :33a~il-2o.T,. ar.d the ir.itive, xarlldnii, is operative; 
in addition, there is nusher agrsenient bet-feen, aaaj-iiaaN and the 
copula, ha IN. Thu3, the contrasts in the t:vo languages are as follows, 
In the singular: 

mujhae saa^'ii xariidnaa hai (Hindi) 
nujhee 3ea.j-ii -xariidnii hai (Urdu) 

Anl in Che plural: • 

. majhse- sciaj-iiaaN :cariidnaa hai (I-Iindi) 
su.jhea ■s?.-a.7iiaaN xariidnii haiN (Urdu) 

:i;;re we s-.3^a th^n it i^i Hindi which nautralizas the rnasculine- 
fa-r.inine gender -di.i- ';lnr:.ion, as -veil as the singular-olural distinc- • 
tipn. Urdu, cn th- o: .: > - h vnd- requires additional rules, to generate 
Its. foi-r.3,. -rfhich r i :: .-e diotinctions;. of nuaber an.d g.:2nd.er»., 
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tsaching students the?a t-^o points, the teacher can speak 
of what ia trie pradoninantly Urdu pattern and what is the pradoninantly 
Hinii pattarn. Linguistic evidence in tha dialects of both languagss 
. sisnis to suggest that toth languages are novin^ in a direction to-ward 
•n3utrali:j:ation of gender distinctions, though not necaasarily in 
exactly the sane constructions.'^ Ho^vever, since one is striving to 
t=ach 7/hat is basically a sianfiard language, it is necessary to speak 
in tevzis of these irregular synchronic patterns as thay eixist in the 
str-ncard language. Tnaoretically, however, there '-^tll be a tiae 
in which these irregularities v^ill pass cut of the languages and 7/ill 
be treated a,"? irregular diaohronie phenomena. 

And in nientlc.iing dia-chronlc phencniena, let us lock at the second 
r-anner in >vhich these ir.rsguiarities can be explained. This is 'wh^t 
yie shall terci a cultural expiar«ation, and it requires that ve go back 
into the history of these tAvo languages. The tena "Hindi" as it is 
used today refers to that language based on a dialect kno'wn as Braj 
EhashA spoken in the middle and upper Doab, th^t area betiveen the 
Ganges and Junaia rivers (do =. two; aab » river) in Northern India. ^ 
'"ni.le there, are a nur.ber of dialects in this general area, among them 
Eandeli, Kanauji and Bangaru, it is the Braj Bhasha dialect as spoken 
in the general vicinity of the city of i^lathura, a great center of 
Krishna v/orship, th-at serves as the aain, though not exclusive, basis 
for the standard fom of this language. 

Urau, on the other hand, developed in India, particularly in the 
southern, or D;?ccan, area of the country , as a result of the coraing 
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c-e l-ha :-iU3liES invadars frora outsida India, vrnen the forces of these 
.ar.i5.33 caiie Into contact ^.jith the indigenous peoplas xhom thay con- 
quered, a lingua franca sprar^ up and evsntaally becaae Iciown as 
::riu. This Ipinguage possessed a substructure based on the Khari 
^ooli dialect of V^^stern Hindi, 'with a linguistic superstructure 
borro'ved frora the lar-guagaa of the various Invaders, includir^ Turkish, 
?2?nlan and Arabic. In fact, tha word urdg Itself is Turltish for 
"c3.3p" 2.nd is relatad to our Hn.jlish word "horde," for it ^^as in the 
invaders' caaps that this lin^gua franca caae into being. Largs 
blocks of vocabulary ware borro-^ed, as were a nuiabar of phonological 
ite-ns, including tha so-callad " Persio-Arabic" sounds: f, s, s, g 
and q, yhich did not exist in the indig9noa3 dialects prior to the 
co:ai.i^ of tha I-iuslini invadsra. Y--5ry cuicltly, hc^ievsr, Urdu outgrew 
its utilitarian usage as a lingua franca and -gained currency both as 
a court language and literary lar^uage, first in the courts of the 
southern Hualia kin^^s, then later in the north anong the various 
rulers, including the Moghul esperor and the court at Luc toiow. By 
tha middle of the seventeenth century, Urdu >/a3 firaly established 
as a literary language of considerable prastigej by tha nineteenth 
csntury it eventually replaced Persian as tha court language of the 
I'o.ihul kings and 'v^aa given patronage by the British rulers. Hence, 
lirdu carae to hold a place of great prestige among the vernacular 
iengua^es of India, both literarily and as a lingua franca, but now 
as a lir-sxa franca such as French v/as in Europe during the eighteenth 
and - nineteenth centuries in Europe. In. fact, one ccnaentator even ; 
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i-E'i'ars to Urdu as the French cf India.'" It is .thsn in the context 

ci" thi,5 ::re.5t±zs that Urdu speak.^ra n-ould equate certain gra-Tcnatical 

structures as substandard or as Hindi. Hoi^evsr, the point of prestiga 

is only a partial an^-.-jer to ths larger question at hand. 'Ihe rsmainder 

or the an.3vjar lies in the cultural heritage of the Muslim invaders 

v-'ho gave Urdu it3 birth and prsstige. Urdu i3- ths product of a mixed 

Indian and Muslini culture. As the lar^^uage cf conquerors v;ho 

e7:intuall,y settled permanently in rhe coun-ry, ijrdu was emulated by 

the upper echelons of the indigenous population, ".vhich 'was in the 

:::ain Hindu. It is on the baaia of this fact that currency has been 

gi;'.?a to the irjiccurate and fanciful notion that Hindi is the laiiguage 

of Hindus and Urdu the langiaage cf .Musli-3. It should be pointed out 

th^at there are Hindus vho have vrrittan and continue to -write in Urdu, 

and th'3re are Muslims v/ho rjave v/rittsn and continue to wita in Hindi. 

It should also be understood that in the past ths terms "Hindi" and 

■'Urdu" hi.ave been used interchangeably, even ssynonyaously, by both 

Hindus and Muslims and are, as such, rather vague and iniprecise in 
7 

their neaning. ' . - 

But there la still another aspect of these two cultures which 
explains the use of the masculine gender by both nen and '.-■/c-z.en in 
the first person plural. Muslia culture i^as and still is basically 
ho-o-3ocial. That is, the , sexes are segregated in this society, the 
r.en ",vith nen, the tvomen -with \^oizen. In the higher levels of Muslia 
soci3i:y >/o:xjen "^isre confined to separate quarters, even 'vithin the 
3.?.ne f2.n:ily. Ivherj these '-t/orcen left their hoses' they t^/ere required 
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■o w.-ar a burol, a haad-to-fcot veil, a Muslla invention -which 
r-.= 4t«d frcn an ovarsealous reading of Muiiannnad « 3 injunction in 
tiv3 Koran which raquired women to be covered froa tha necic down. 
Scciral and cultural gatherings also exhibited segregation. Men 
could attend freelyj -.omen of quality, if they were allowed at all, 
'.^rre required to sit in rooms screened off in such a ^^ay as to allow 

women to look out but to prevent the men from looking in. Because 
this custom was practiced by the rulera, Hindus of upper-class 
teiliea also adopted pardah { literally, "curtain" or "veil"). 
Ifnil'a thi3 custom is not as prevalent as it used to be, it still 
3:ci3t3 in various areas in India. Until race ntly, classrooms in 
universities t.ith large numbers of Muslim students were specially 
parMtioned to allc--* the -wcT.en to rjit apart from the men. The 
i:-portant point, ho'.ever, is that it .^as the speech of men-more 
specifically, the speech of men among men— and not the speech of 
men and omen that became the standard for Urdu. 

-Another phenomenon which reenforced this situation also existed 
in Urdu literature. Early Urdu literature was in many respects a 
ce.rbon copy of Persian, in both form and content. One distinction, 
ho-vevsr, i3 that Persian has no srammat leal gender, whereas Urdu 
does. Her.ca, -,vhen Urdu had to m^-ke allowances for gender in poetry, 
it opted to incorporate masculine grammatical gender to the exclusion 
of feminine grammatical sender in the lits-rary language. This, of 
c:r-r33, could be looked upon as part of this larger phenomenon of 
n>-atraU::ation within the l«.nsuase. As a result, however, Urdu poetry 
nx:'.y strike the uninitiated Western read >r at first glance as thor- 
^ ^ oughl;/ homosexual, for both lover and beloved are referred to as masculine. 



Tr.i3 i:^ not the ca32, hcwever. Just as good Persian poetry, par- 
v:icularly tha gha^al , a very intricate ganre of lyric poetry, was 
required to be read on t-wo level3--a mystical and a Tnundane— 30 too 
did Urdu poetry. Kence, th^ Urdu ghazal can he read on a purely 
physical, sexual level and also on a mystical, spiritual level on 
vhich Gcd i3 portrayed as the lover and the poet as the beloved (or 
vice versa). Both lover and beloved, however, are referred to in 
tVv^? ntasculine gender, more by poetic convention than by sercual 
pr^fs^rence. Analogues to such a phenomenon can be found in Western 
poetry rather easily, and the distinctions of eros and agape are just 
as operative here as they are in Urdu. 

Conclusion 

The explanations, of the .5$ra:nrMtical phenomenon involving gender 
in Hindi and Urdu set forth herein are valid for' a scholarly nieeting 
such as v/e have here with ACTUAL.- However, the question of giving 
these explications to first-year language students of Hindi and 
Urdu (these structures are introduced during the first semester of 
the first y^ar of study) is debatable. If a teacher tjsls students 
v/ho have a firm grasp of linguistics, he can very effectively give 
the linguistic discussion of this problem with the certainty that 
what has been said will be unrjler?>tood. If one has students >/ith a 
basis ia literary stuaies, the cultural explanation of the phenomenon 
can be easily understood. If ■ one is very lucky, he flight have a 
s(:ude2it or students conversant in both fields and can offer both 
'^xoLanations. 
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H-.-/ever, in t-aaciv first-year language student 3— all undar- 
:;raiu^tiJ3^.at Oakla.nd U varsity, I have not orasented either of 
tf-ae eicplanationa when discuaaing the granir^tical structures 
involvad. I h^ve found them, by and lar^e, incapabla of grasping 
the implications of what is being said. They Invariably end up 
being vary confused. My approach has been to dsrnnd that they learn 
the patterns siaply because ^'That's the way it i3." i have found ■ 
thit discussion of these linguistic and cultural complexities are 
■be.it und.arstood ^/nan students ruave had some exposure to other 
"^3xc.-ption3" to Hindi and Urdu grammar and to Indian culture in 
general, us'ually by their second year of lan^^iage study. Students , 
svith such exposure tend to feel more at ease -vith the notion that 
all questions, both gramaatical and cultural, need 'not have a Right 
An-3'var but can, instead, have several or aven aany answers. 
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""Flgureii regarding ths number of apeaicars of these lan^uagas 
vary --/Idely. As of Jane 1968 the nuT/cer of apeaicsrs of Hindi was 
sat at l3l aillion and of Urdu at 55 million; however, Hajasthani, 
often considered a dialect of Hindi, -ivaa listed aa having 17 mMlion 
, .f;p5al:ara. See Hindustan Year~ 3ook and Whq^ Who. I97I, ed. S. Sarkar' 
(Calcutta: M. C. Sarkar .S: Sons, 1971), p. 152. In 196^; eatinatas 
'^ere 158 vaillion for Eindl and 53 nd.llicn for Urdu, See Hindustan 
Y.-?:^r -Book and wno's Who, 19^4 , ad. S. Sarl<ar (Calcutta: M. C. Sarkar 
& Sons, 196^), p. 357. The increase of Hindi from 158 to l3l niillion 
and of Urdu froa 53 to 53 million during the same period suggests 
the unreliability of such figuraa. 

-Tor an excellent discussion of these levels of language, see 
John J. Gumperz and C. M. Nairn, "Porraal and Inforaal Standards in the 
Hindi Regional Language Area," International Journal of American 
Linguistics , XT/I, No. 3 (July I96O), 92-117, in the issue 
"Linguistic Diversity in South Asia: Studies in Regional, Social 

and Functional Variation," ed. Charles A, ?er..5U3on and John J. Guaipers. 

■ 3 . ' 
The transliteration scheme used here is approximately that 

devised by C. M. lUim in his Readlnf^s in Urdu : Prose and Poetry 

(Honolulu: East-West Center Press, I965), PP. 203-209. -N; in this 

sche^.e indicates nasalisation. 

b. 

•Professor Vasant I'.2:okle has indicated to se that the nost 
productive area in v/hich to ssek answers to these questions concerning 
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nautralization in both Hindi and Urdu \voald be ataong the dialects 
of these standard langu?\ge3« 

^IGiari boli, it should be pointed out, 'v/as also used as a basis 
for 'Mhsut is referred to today a3 standard Hindi. This dialect has 
served as the basis for the writings of the eaiinent Hindi poet 
Jayashankar Prasad (1390-1937), a large corpus of '^.yhose '^^ritings 
^t;lll be presented in English translation in a special issue of Hahfil, 
A Quarterly of South Asian Literature in late 1973. This special 
issue v^ill be guest edited by Professor Shreeprakash Kurl of the 
University of British Columbia* 

See Ahmed Ali, "introduction to Urdu Poetry,'' Pakistan , II, No. 2 

(Autumn 19^8), 26. 

7 

•Among the vaguest and most imprecise uses of these terms, 
together with that of Hindustani," were those by Mahatma Gandhi. 
In an attempt to keep the Indian subcontinent whole after independence 
from Britain, he subsumed Urdu under the rubric of Hindi with some 
rather catastrophic results for Urdu^, among them the identification 
of Urdu as a language used exclusively by Muslims. For an explication 
of Gandhi's stand on the entire language question prior to independ- 
ence, see D. Tendulkar, ?tohatm a: Life of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi , IV (193^-38) (New Delhi: Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1952), 22-23, 
8l-36ff. 



